ROBESPIERRE

in the beginning, he made a further distinction between
the prelates and the lower clergy.

It should be considered that the prelates were, with-
out exception, nobles. They were liberally, even extrava-
gantly paid, arrogant, contemptuous of the people, and
often irreligious. It has been said that a court prelate
would have considered himself disgraced if the rumour
were to spread that he was devout. The priests, on the
other hand, sprang from the people, were intimately
acquainted with their hardships and grievances, and
often wretchedly underpaid. Robespierre thought that
it should be possible to kindle in them enthusiasm for
the Revolution, and with their aid capture the Church,
liberalize, modernize and democratize it.

As the Revolution progressed, he began to under-
stand that this plan was doomed to failure. Nearly all of
the prelates and most of the lower clergy remained
hostile to the Revolution. They bore a heavy responsi-
bility for the uprising in the Vendee and encouraged
rebellion in Lyon, Marseilles, Toulon, Brittany and
elsewhere. Although the country was fighting for its
very existence (a division of France, as Poland had been
divided, did not appear impossible at one time) they
urged the peasants to refuse to pay taxes. Robespierre
became, as a consequence, increasingly bitter towards
priests and prelates alike. On one occasion we find him
saying: "What connection is there between the priest-
hood and God? Priests are to morality what quacks are
to medicine. The sceptre and the incense pot have con-
spired to dishonour Heaven and to usurp the earth."
But he still continued to make a distinction between the
Catholic faith and its clergy. He was unwilling to fur-
nish the opposition with a dangerous weapon against
the Republic and did not want the people's attention
distracted from the principal to a subordinate issue.
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